


UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL NEGATIVE—VETOS OF 
PRESIDENT PIERCE, 


(‘iE questions as to the power to be vested i ie nationa 
term of office, and the salary to be paid him. 
1 1] port f the lehates of t] qc iv nti n of 
1787. as reported by Mr. Madison. Several members were not 
ynnly oppo to Ving tne President a suspensive veto upon 
tion of Cor JTess, but also to his election for more 
than one term, and some, among whom was Dr. Franklin, were 
; opposed to t payment of any salary or compensation to the 
President It was more than once intimated that those mem- 
bers who favored the veto power and a reélection for more 

han one term, favored monarchy. 
In reply to these insinuations, Mr. Madison said he “ was 
appreli n ive of bei 1s thought to favor any step towards 
monarchy. The real object with him was to prevent its intro- 
nroved a tendency in our govern- 
ment to throw all power into the legislative vortex. The exe- 
cutives of the States are, in general, little more than ciphers; 
ires omnipotent. If no effectual check be devised 
r restraining the instability and encroachments the latter, 























a voluti n of some kind or othel would be int vitable. Th 
pres rvation of republican government, therefore, r juired som 
expedient for the purpose, | required, evidently, at th 

ti that, in devising it. the eenuine | rincipl 3 of that for! 
should be kept in view.” 

[f, at that « arly day, some restraints were necessary to prevé 
a] wer being abs rbe l int e legis tly Vor : } wel rly 
has it since been demonstrated that some restraints were nece 
sary to arrest unconstitutional and vicious legislation on th 
part of the two Houses of Congress. Even a qualified negative 
however, encountered the strong prejudices of the people du ‘ 
ine the discussions in the Convention. General Hamilton, wh 
in the Convention had supported the propositi not only for 
an exec itive for life, but for an absolute negative on the part 
f the executive, in the 67th No. of Publius (The Federalist 
describes the prejudices of that day against the clause of th 
Constitution in the following language: “ The authorities of : 
magistrate, in few instances greater than those of a governor « 
New-York, have been magnified into more than royal prerog: 
tives. He has been decorated with attributes superior in dig 

. nity and s} lendor to those of 12 of Great Britain He | 
been shown us with the diade arkling on his brow and t a 
imperial P irple flowing in hi ain Ife has been seated o1 
a throne surrounded with minions and mistresses: givin: 
audience to the envoys of foreign potentates in all the supe 

us pomp of majesty. The images of Asiatic despotist 
voluptuousness have not been wanting to crown the s 
We have been taught to tremble at the terrific visages of mur 
dering janissaries: and to blush at the unveiled mysteries of : 
future seraglio.” 

This is a vivid and without doubt a truthful delineation « 
the popular prejud of a larg portion of tl people of tl 
United States, at that p riod, crowing out of their aversion t 
monarehy, from the government of which they had so late] 
been liberated. It is perhaps a matter of wonder that the mem 
b of the Convention of L787 had the boldness to interweav« 
in the Constitution, and to defend before the people, a prope 
sition bearing even so distant an affinity to the royal preroga 


tive, as the supensive veto. 

About three years after the adoption of our federal Constitu 
tion, the French people tried their hand at constitution-makine 
The debates in their National Convention exhibit a compound 
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‘ 
oft hilog nny rolence and ferocity fOY wshadowine + » le 
Tt pouosopny, vioience, an ¢ ClLY, LOTeSsNaagoOwINne th i 


rium which shortly thereafter pervaded the whole nation. T! 
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love of nower av someti) shetrav it into 9 dic t10n 4 ' 
iove of power may sometimes Detray 1t Into a CGISpOsition to en- 
ecroach upon tne nights of the other members of the govern- 
A = 
ment: that a spint of faction may sometimes pervert its deli] 
. , J . . ’ - ‘ . 
erations; that Impressions of the moment may sometimes hurry 


it into measures which itself, on mature reflection, would co1 
demn. The primary inducement to conferring the power in 


question upon the executive, 1s to enable him to defend him- 
I 
seit: the secondary, 1S to increase the chances 1n {tavor ot tl 
, , 4 + 1 ] 1 
Cf i LHIbY avgalus t C p Sin of il Sy 1 Trou 


examination, the greater the diversity in the situation of t 
. 1 . } } ’ 
who are to examine lt, the less must be the danger or tb 


errors which flow from want of due delibx ration, or ot 1 


missteps which proceed trom the contagion of some common | 


9 es 
passion or interest. It is far less probable, that culpable \ 
, r = ] 1] . : ‘ 1] ] “ . | z 4 4 4 
oft anv kind would iniest all the parts of the covernment : f 
c , _ , . 
sBni time, and 1n I ition to t same object, tl t 
erate : 
shi 1 by turns govern and mis l every one of the 
1T » ? 4 , ’ 
We are not prepared to say with the British poet 
For ms of let fools ‘ 
, \ 
Wh ‘ 3 best a j 
Yet there are circumstances under w ost any 
ve 
form would be prelera ; 
. 7 y y 4 
Venice was a republic for a thousand years duri 
area portion of that period, one of the most cru l tvral 
4] ] 4 
hi \ \ nin S Lue iace Ol the earth. 1 few rs { 
} 


abominable crimes and atrocities. France again but yesterday 
was a republic. In an hour she changed the name of her ex 
cutive, and placed in his hands the supreme power of t | 
government, stiil retaining, in some respects, the form of a 
repu . 
[t is evident that the framers of the Constitution placed less 
reliance upon the form of government about to be established 


than they did upon the checks and limitations of power to 





} + 1? +} a , stan dy , eins ] . , . } 1} ryt 
he inserted in the Constitution. whicl required thi subsequent 
1 Poe } ‘ 4 _— + . i 
approval and adoption of the State governments as 1nd ndent 
re or 
political communities. 

[he members of both Houses of Congress, elected from local! 
ities, 1f was supposed would be controlled in a great degree in 
eas oi eee Reet Race ae interest and ie aelalauee Pte ar eee 
their votes Dy the Interest and wishes ol thelr immedala con- 
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5 The Presidential Neaqative. : 
\ gal 1851, there was still another vote in the Senat 
hen the following names appeared in the 1 tive, name] 
chinson, Benton, Borland, Butler, Cass, Chase, Clemens, Da- 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge « 
PI 
ywwa, Douglas, Feleh, Foot, Hunt Jones, King, No 
t, Rusk, Turney, Walker, Whitcomb, and Yulee. 
It is believed no Democratic representative, in either H: 
Coneress, from the State of New-York, | ever voted 1 
vor of these claims, until the late s on, when every re} 
tative from that Stat a with fiy €3 | s, voted 1 t 
mative on the pr t bill, notwithstanding the veto of t 
lent lhe five fearless and inecorrupt »men who 
on the late oe Op] tl to tl » bill, 1 J 
T'avlor, William iarles Hughes, Peter Rowe, : 
Daniel T. Jon aS 1 f4] te who. we doubt? 
| be remembered and rew: l byt ( { ts and | 
e people of the State of New-York. 
The Presid nr ls to prove that every ; ‘in tl 
wer of the government to enforce the pav of all 
ums ot our eit ns a l St rag ( h 1] en ] rea pri 
, 1 ’ 7 
the treatv of 1800; that { cy and war—actu: 
ir—were resorted to. He also proves, what was clearly de 
strated by Mr. Wright in 1835, that t ] n all tion « 
claimants, that our government had l Fy e fro 
} L these el: ms, 18S ¥ hi lation Tl 
- nt » shows that ran since < loed 
all of 1 e claims which sh er intended t ow! 
ly ; | had, in tl t] tv of 1808. « Y)? reserve ] 
f the right to reconsider any rejected claims of citizens 
ted Stat He closes his 3 re | he foll 
rizge 
and the Unit 
‘ that vhile ¢ 
t manner, disc} 
I a 4 any t 
I» has ] no h 
towards the Unit 
t yute undesery 
I am of irse aware tha 
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any of the treati 
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valid claims ¢ 


\t be stipulated for an 
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e persuaded to agree that she was in any way liable to the United Stat 
our citizens. What remains? And for what is five millions appropriated ? 
In view of what has been said, there would seem to be no ground on whic 

| ee 


to raise a liability of the United States, unless it is to be the assumption that 


the United States are to be considered the insurers and the guarantor of all 








Tas + svha [Ae ea9 > : + leersAuve ~T naw | "A 6 ‘ 
claims, of whatever nature, which any individual citizen may have against a 
fyreio vation.” 
ioreign nation. 
Lhere 1s no } i that these claims ev id any merito 
1 } , , , } 
yuindation, and no proof t the Fr 1 government should 
4 
, ] . Soa ] ] ] 4 
ver have nald oned lar ¢ nem If this ] ad i ) 
i 
‘ Dao s 7 4 1 > 7 c 
a law, it would have tended to destroy t ( of 1 
ae tae 4] (C44 
people 1n the pu ItV ¢ the national governm ell 
es | = 7 41 , ? wt 
ually than any other of t ver! nee th rt 
1 
of the nation 
TT : Ls Va 4] ¢ 4] 1 1 ? P , 
ne opjyection T 19 unre ¢« I W por 
Wohi ] ll ] *4] } 1 4 
audi the wnoile amount of these claims ) 
17.3 . . } 1 ] 
s well described in the « y paragra} 
WW ] a. Ket a ‘ 
Wright. He said: “ Every day’s legis ns lt 
ft 4 1 rian in an ant c \Anor . f. lanlarat { i+ +} 
of t Insertion 1n an act of Congress of a declaration that 
7 7 ] 4 
ap} priation made should be in full of a « und in 
ae ere Ts See ce a ' 
as in other like cases, should this bill pass, he did not « t 
that it would, in practice, be any thine more than an install 
1 ] > . - . ? : 7 . ] i’ ] : 
upon the claims which would be sustained before the commi 
oe ryv >) . , ‘ y e 7 
s10n., ine files of the State De partme wo | contain I 
: si : ee rit] ‘ 
record evidence of the bala with the i! : of tl 
: ; . sae ; 1 ty 
ernme! in the passage of the bill, that an equal liabil 
7 } . , 
remained to pay that balance, whatever it might 
Wal] > 4] ‘ f ‘ elk 
Mr. Wi one of the Senators from New-H re 
+ ae ( , } { 7 
mated 1 mount of ¢ 3 \ t passage of thi 
: I 
isa DI bos ld revive a + 4 ; 
ment, would not fall s t of « idred m is of do 
ly ] ] 7 ] G th » Y)? | old ] | 1) ] ' 
17 7 , . 
all t better tor a 
ry * 4 } 1 1 1 
ntiring perseveralt lf uch f a 
a) i upon Congress, as well ; the ritab! 
’ 1 } ? ] : 
1 1 ive D n Ly< l Ly VD l L DY ¢ 
. +} ] - ] T ] ry\ J y ’ T 
On the 26th of December, 1854. the Ho [ruman S&S 
] = T . f (% } 1+ 
L ( l T i? ( O] l Ss, rr , 7 e ‘ 
n acommunication in the -/ ra the « 
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Let our lo ‘ ‘ 
Ky to ¢ { ) e— 
Let our arms ies bin 
Or, are y i I Vind 
[’ ht impal —too t r our ¢ i 
1 
Fire ar wat I 6 we bound 
To the car 1 to the w ] 
With harness d with trace ¢ -— 
Living sp h ai tterance found 
For the very | speed- 
} 
con ed 
orn I 
And th cel i 
| i 1 to I courses bela 
By the chance-world t whirl on high- 
The night-mares of ad r sky 
il 
rely 1U were an @aSy tas 
, ’ 1 


After this, to bind and yoke 
The mighty thought of ages past— 
The Horse our younger fathers broke— 
The wondrous Steed 


Whose wind-winged speed 
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(Fre t I i Monde J il 

[\ ( i to meet reviews | I 

o it we think o rs will I be pr I \ 

rite! ypted style hitherto peculiar to ec! d A 
9 3 " ( 0 ecounted for by 1 to 

‘ —Ep. U.S. R.] 

HIS 18 @ Gisg@usting DOOK, 1ts author a squint-eyed hypocl 

ink Cian Sa Paes anne han fA wat hid dito 4 
Vhat business the despicable puppy has to get His dll pu 
1° . ° . ’ 1 1 > 7 ; , ‘ 
ication r printed In Englan i, nis master who sent him 


best: by lt, tor our part, we think if would have been am 
o have hung him out of hand: | 
en to him, if he has any conscious: 


f 
—i 


4 . 7 7 ’ 
A po ice-officer, who was put upon the track of this mis- 


chievous adventurer, and who noted every acl of the creatur 
from the moment he set his foot in London, has furnished us 
by } rmission from high quarters, with full information of h 
no ents and designs 


The preface of his pit ful performance is a lie from beginnin 


to end. ‘The author professes to be a clergvman. He is, in 


fact, a preacher of that detestable, heathenish sect of Unita 


rians. of whom, we regret to say, a few may be found in Eng- 
anufacturing suburbs. 


Smee 


“‘T brought letters of introduction to several noblemen and gentlemen of 


ion—Lord L., Lord C., and Lord B., and many others ; but selected 


yy: , 
GISLINnct *y © 


only a few of the best, and found my advantage in it. And let me here take 


occasion to observe, that the nobility and gentry in England are the only 


e, Bull, Voleur & Co., Rue d’ Alliance, Paris 


* Travels in England. By Rev. Dr. Tur 
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Chat a travelling sheep-observing 
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} n. 
‘om Peep, capable of the 


i 
insolence of picking and choosing among his letters of recom- 
mendation to “ several English lords,” and of other gross viola- 
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tions of decency of which we have convicted him, should not 
only penetrate the sacred precincts of the domestic hearth, but 
should publish what he there saw, exposing to the world the 
veiled beauties of a young English heiress, is a circumstance to 


excite rather detestation than surprise. Lis lordship’s daugh- 
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land, is proof enough of the utter degradation and poverty of 
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stitious. They cultivate a peculiar enthusiasm very like 
Hindoo Juggernaut mania, by which they excite miserable 
crowds of devotees to the high¢ si pitch ol ecstatic iury. { nde j 


. 
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the excitement of these beggarly exhorters, thousands have 
been known to become insane, struck as it were, by the wrath 
of Heaven, as a punishment for spiritual indecency. 

There is little doubt but that the continued prevalency of re- 


publican sentiment in America, after the wretched experience 
of a century of civil discord and insurrection over the entire 
continent, is to be attributed mainly to the influence of thes 


begging clergy. The enthusiasm they excite is of the most 
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CASTLE- 


UILDING 


BY COLONEL EIDOLON 


Most castles of the kind to which I am referring are begun 
in smoke and end in smoke; but as 1 do not use tobacco in 
any form, I am in consequence unable to smoke out a castle. 
While I am perfectly willing that a man — eat and drink, 
and make use of generally whatever seemeth to him good, 
nevertheless, | a the use of tobacco, tea, coffe , stimulat- 
ing and alcoholic or nerally, as unnecessary, distasteful, 
and deleterious. W hile, perhaps, no man could say very much 
in favor of the use as a stimulant, a medicine, or a beverage of 
the above-mentioned articles, every right-mind 1 man must 
concede that legislation regulating diet and dress is a outrage, 
no matter under what pretense or form of government it is 
sought to be passed or carried into effect. 

Fashion is a tyrant against whom there are few able to 
stand. Her sway is more despotic than that of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, and unwittingly, and it may be unwillingly, 
all obey her mandates. Whether the question may be to drink 


. j niz 4 mwreA4AYr ] . . »] } t i! ] ry) : 
or not to arink, to wear SNOTT- waist .d co ats or long-tallied coats. 





( 
the beard, the moustache, or neither, it is one not properly 
within the province of legislative enactment. Sumptuary laws 
have been often tried and as often condemned, ~ in a | such 
cases the reiiction has been more terrible and des » than 
the direct action. It is hard to make people calie ¢ s, but 
all history proves it to be a fact. 

The truth is, we are vin . . 
some old and exploued doctrine is unearthed by a political 
antiquarian , and brought Lowa as a new and wonderful dis- 
covery. It lives its di Ly, is again ee to the ton f 
Capulets, or to some castle in the ai , perhaps, and sleeps an- 


or 
wi 


© in a circle. Every few years 
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—s 
— 
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other round of years. This, however, is all foreign to the 
matter in hand. Let us return. 

You will have perceived that my castle is located in the 
flames—probably a welcome place to a salamander, but not 
very agreeable as a fixed place of residence for a gentleman 
this side the Styx. I like to dream sometimes, and visit my 
castles. Every man has castles in some terra incognita, and 


most assuredly they are visited by the owner. A trip of the 


kind frequently does a man good, and, if his reflections are of 
a wholesome nature, may benefit more than one. In that hope, 
[ send you the result of my last journey. 


When eve has come, and in my lonely room 

I watch the sparkling fire the walls illume, 

Oft as I gaze, my glowing fancy frames 

Familiar forms and faces in the flames ; 

Reverting then to Memory’s ample page, 

I count the years that tell my little age ; 

Dwell on each joyous scene of boyish years, 
Which fleeting time but mellows and endears, 

And feel again th’ exulting spirit bound, 

And hear the merry laugh go gleeful round. 

New faces rise, as still the years run on ; 

Some older ones are dim, and some are gone. 

Each in his turn, each in his proper sphere, 

In Memory’s magic glass they all appear. 

Here glide along in retrospective view 

The stream and mill where first my breath I drew, 
On whose green banks full many an hour I played, 
Or, as an angler, plyed my barbarous trade. 


Next comes the image of some school-boy face, 
With all its train of incident and fun; 

Then the gruff-visaged monster has a place, 
With frown and ferule, and his tardy grace 

For truant school-boy or a task undone ; 

Fields, forests, rivers—what a numerous throng 
Of images those faces bring along. 

Pleasant or painful, sorrowful or gay, 

Still Memory stores them in her cells away. 


Now let me trace the future of my life, 

With joy, with sorrow, with misfortune rife. 
What fortune shall be mine? Shall e’er my nam: 
Be wafted to the realms of glorious fame ? 
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Yes, I perceive the shadowing of things 
Through the thick darkness which around them clings; 
I see the expectant crowd around me throng, 
And list with rapture to my silvery tongue ; 

I hear the shouts and the prolonged huzzas 
With which they greet each patriotic phrase ; 
I see the Senate with a listening ear 

Respect the counsel of my youthful year; 
The civic wreath is bound about my brow: 
Can I fall back into retirement now ? 

Will not the nation claim me for its own, 
Demand the service of her gifted son, 

And cheer him on, a glorious race to run? 


Ah! ’tis not here that pleasure is complete : 

More solid joys around the fireside meet. 

The smile confiding of a partner dear, 

Which brighter grows with each succeeding year ; 
The romping boy, who feels himself a man, 

And acts Napoleon on a smaller plan, 

Who ranges round the room his toys and chairs, 
And gives command with more than Murat’s airs ; 
The fair-haired girl, with mild yet laughing eye, 
O’er whom you fondly smile, profoundly sigh— 
One hour with such were worth a thousand years 
Of fame posthumous, which so fair appears 

And thou, my muse! 
Thou gentlest soother of each earthly ill? 

Allied to thee, the heavens, the earth, the main 
Would all be empires subject to my reign; 

The roaring flood, the gently murmuring rill, 

The fierce simoon, the breeze that sweeps the hill, 


wouldst thou attend me still, 


The waving forest, every shrub and flower 

sy turns are subject to my minstrel power. 

Thou, at whose shrine the great are proud to bobw— 
How blest were I with such a friend as thou! 


Thus oft I muse, when at the close of day 

I sit me down to wile an hour away ; 

Thus oft I build my castles in the air, 

And deck them off with all things rich and rare ; 
Then all at once, the grand chimeras fade, 

And low in dust are the bright fabrics laid. 
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THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 





STATE Is ¢ sommonly defined to be, a body politic or inde- 
pendent politi eal soe iety of men. In some part t of this entity 
a& SOVel mn ahygines resides, and the form in which that sove 


‘elon power is expressed, expresses also the sentiment of its 


: ; 4 ee fle s 
LUS1LO amongst the components of such a political entity, to 
develop itself visibly and authoritatively in a royaity, an 
arist eens aitogetner 


‘ before the form it originally animated crumbles and dis- 


appears. The form outlives the spirit. But every state to 


live and act, through its gov rnmental organism, =pon othe! 

po.iticai itities With a force correlat > to its natural resources, 
: a 

or toa ipon each of 1ts own @c mpon ‘nts with its full mea 


( 
1 
ul 


spirit of 


sure of power, must represent aie e pervading 
those elements of which it is made up. Upon “sd hnaracter 
itv vi that pervi ding spirit, or, in brief, tha t pri inciple 
os Sa ] ‘ fl, ante 
of its exist its externa powel al d influence, and its inter- 
nal pros} ahyend happiness altogether depend. But powerful 
e may be for the preservation, during a certain 
1e, of the integrity of any fg oingeieca State, or 
body politic, the extension of its influen , the increase of its 
J 
] 


rity, or the dev lopment of its forces—if the 
principle itself be but a half-truth, every step upon the path 
of empire is merely an advance to that culminating point, 
ich, » reache d, the commencement of a decline, rapid 
ha ite the e saat valle of its rise and progress. 


22 


we ae “ee 17 : 
mecail the histories of all empires, monarchies, Ol1lgarcnies, 

ea Ss ae pet 1] : hltac . h 7 

arist 3, and even Sso-cal led republics. See how each in 


° ! ] : 1 1 “17 : 
tneir turn nave aone slorious t] ling S. How each nave 1iuumi- 


nated a page a that gT reat missal over which the wor] | bends, 
admiring, regre ting, spond ring, praying. For at the bi 
ach page, with is azure or its scarlet and gold bordering; its 
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onies of Great Britain in North-America, as thirteen independ 
ent States or sovereignties, into 


ior the first confederation was no more intimate t 


steady application of this principle has gradually developed 
the Democratic Republican idea until it now wears that out- 
> . ; 1 . 7 
ward form and pressure which we present to the world in this 
> ~~ 1 . “7 1 . 7 
year of grace 1855. Fogyism will perhaps say that it has 
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America, that its power of expansion is infinite. We fancy it 
would be safer to keep a middle course; for a wise conserva 
tism is true progress. 

‘In the moral world there is a truth to which, so to speak 


all truth is geared; it is the centre truth, or the heart of the 


reached its ultimate exhibition of expansive power; Young 


moral system.” (Smith's Philosophy of efor 

In the politico-moral world all truth is geared to the volun- 
tary ’ principle—it is the centre truth. Against this principle 
all other governments but our own have equally sinne 
the punishment of their sin has not tarried. Civil wars, high 
taxes, church establisnments, poor-rates, useless aristocracies 
truckling, rank-worshipping, gold-adoring middle classes, and an 
impoverished people have been their punishment. Every- 
where their sin has found them out. From all which we have 
so far been mercifully preserved. Why? Because we have 
been true to the voluntary principle. At this reiteration, the 
Prohibitionist and the Abolitionist prick up their ears and ask 
us what is this fine principle over which you are making such 
a hurrah? Give us a definition of it. With pleasure, gentle 
men, and after awhile, also an affectionate application of it to 
yourselves. 

The voluntary principle is neither more nor less than the 


‘ let-alone prin ciple. In plain Saxon English it means: 
Livery re f shi ake his own paw, ’ and “‘ Every tub stand on its 
1 , . 17 °F 
ywn bottor The nati = and necessary corollary upon 
. : . “ Er x 
which, politically applied, is found in the maxim which formerly 


adorned the cover of this Magazine: “The best government is 
that which governs least.” 
Upon this and that other fundamental rule of Democracy, | 
That every man has a right to do every thing he pleases, so | 
long as he does not interfere vith the exercise of the same 
right in any other man,” our system of governments, both 


State an 1 nat __ are based, and it is the great business of 
tes nocratic Republican party of this Union to keep them 


+ 


i . 

For what other end should it exist? Look back and see al 
the way by which God has brought it to that pt int. We speal 
it with a profound and pious reverence—He has brought us, an 


none other. 

‘Freedom of thought became the predominant element in 
Kuropean civilization during the eighteenth ce ntury. At first 
it manifested itself in abstract speculation, which in England 

s promptly met by a counter-examination of facts and evi- 
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dences; but on the Continent it was neglected by the antago- 
il lements of temporal government and spirit ual author- 
ity.” (Zaylor’s Natural History of Society.) Our liberal friend, 
John Bull, took care, you see, that temporal government and 
spiritual authority should club the parts of St. George and 
Thomas a Becket, and crush this horrible dragon of free 
thought at once. But on the Continent they “neglected it.” 
What madmen! How came they to do such a thing? Our 
Trinity College Doctor does not touch that question. But the 
answer is singularly easy. They dared not meet it. It was 
too strong for them. Voltaire, D’Alembert, Bailly, the philo- 
sophers, in short, with the “contrat sociale” in their van, 
had turned their flank before the cumbrous militia of the 
Church and the crown had got into position. But let no one 
run away with the idea that the philosophers had created a 
new thought, or announced a new truth. They had not even 
dug up an old one. | 
‘rom the third century, from the time of the Novatians and 
the Donatists, down bee 9 the Paulicians and Paterines to 
the Vaudois of the ninth, the same prince iple- the assertion of 
the right of private ju lgment in religious affairs, and the vol- 
untary system in relig rious association—was the fandamnental 
princip of th e separ: tists from a State Chur 
Against this prine iple, eet than the men who asserted it, 
Louis the XIVth directed his “dragonnades.” He cared little 
for what a few thousand mountain-men, poor dwellers amongst 
the rocks of the Cevennes, nee but he cared much for 
the power of that thought—for its capacity to make other men 
think. Against that principle, rather than the walls of Ro- 
chelle, the Great Cardinal led in person the armies of the most 
Christian King. He, indeed, cared not a marvedi how men 
prayed. His history clears him of any imputation of piety or 
fanaticism. But within the walls of Rochelle was a living 
truth fatal to the existence of kings and cardinals. Richelieu 
was Se enough to see that Rochelle was powerful not 
in her walls and wealth, but in the growth of the vol untary 
principle. ‘ bn that stock the leaves of freedom were be: cinning 
to show; and beneath their shadow royal repression cot yuld not 
thrive. lt threatened an “imperium in impe rio”—an empire 
of free thought more powerful than the empire of Louis, his 
master 
Luther caught the idea and applied it at a happy moment— 
hence his success. “The Reformation was not the work of 
Luther, Calvin, or Zuinglius; it would have taken place if 
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they had never been born. The human mind had begun its 
great struggle for freedom of thor ight, and had generated opin- 
ions too strong and intense to rem: uin long without a represent- 
ative. (Natural History of Society.) 

‘Luther was the representative of the Democratic spirit of 
the times.” But, after all, he stopped short of the end of his 
mission. Imbued with the spirit of German feudalism, which 
he never shook off entirely, he was to-day its champion against 
popes and emperors, and to-morrow against the people. Of 
the reformed British hierarchy, Guizot says: “ It was, every 
whit, as full of abuses as the Church of Rome itself, and infi- 
nitely more servile. * * * * * Henry VIII. took the 
leadership; power became revolutionary. * * * * As an 
emancipation of the human mind, English reform was far 
complete than Continental.” Why? Because it stopped short 
of the voluntary principle. It reformed abuses, but left their 
cause. The whole circulation of the body politic was vitiated, 
and they shaved its —_ and gave it bread-pills to cure it. 
Hence IK neland 3 1S s1¢c vk of the same disease to this day, and 
spends untold wealth of gold and human life on useless battle 
fields, because she has neither a general to command her 
et nor a statesman to direct her councils. The voluntary 
system would have prepared both for her time of need. Church 
and St ate took the alarm before even the Kighth Harry had 
got well set tle 1 as head of s f spiritual as well as temporal affairs; 
and foreseeing that free thought in religious would be merely 
the eediecmtd to vol luntaryism in ten :poral matters, began to 
shufile backwards, and assumed the infallibility they had them- 
selves edition ned. 

In the twenty-seventh year, therefore, of that virtuous mon- 
arch’s reign, (Stowell’s History of the Puritans in England,) the 
first convocation of the Reformed Church was called. 
the 9th of June, 1536, and Latimer preached to them their 
opening sermon, in Latin, from the text, “'The children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiser than the children of light.” 
Cromwell, the Kine’ s Vicar-General, declared for Scripture as 

the only rule of faith and practice, and Cranmer argued ably 

his support. He oe VILLI. found it convenient to deny his 
own work a little after, but it was too bate, At that convoca- 
tion, Pr uritanism, sn slhedaadites fact in English history, began. 
How it grew under Queen Bess, suffered under Mary, struggled 
against the pedant James, shortened Charles I. by a head, and 
‘with its Bible and its sword” swept every thing before it 
under Cromwell, what need is there to repeat? It was born, 
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trained, armed, invincible. Henceforth the principle which 


underlay it, the voluntary principle, was to be the chief ele- 
ment in the new combinations wiaie h have changed the face of 
4} 


the world. 

A hardy offshoot from that same coo an stock took 
ve know, in New-England. But 5 Brow tht with it the un- 
happy recoll ctions of a bad pirat and grafted them on a 
good faith. It demanded freedom of thought from Rome and 
Eneland, but denied it to Quakers and Baptists. This, how 


root, as 


LLU) Vy ~ 
. : . 1 . 
ever, was rather the error, and vain struggles of men against 


a } rinciple, than any effect of the principle itself. The princi- 

ple, in fact, was mightier than its first professors. It took hold 

upon a future into ¥ hich prophecy alone could pierce: and 
4 


Mather and Winthrop were ho proph ts. But l as not long 
in finding an exponent: and with the bani t of Roger 
Williams, and foundation ni iode-Island, ar the generous 
liberality of Lord Nidtiioen the genuine, unadulterated, effect- 
ive nrineip| >» was iInaucurat d as the eardil | ] int « f attrac- 

n. esti bablished for all other atoms of political principle in the 
Wi Continent. Not, however, until the a tion of our 
present gatos les of national confederation, and the solemn rati- 
fication of the Constitution, which embodi ther by the volun- 
tyy 


yac of 1 whol Pp yple, was it 1 ‘ised t t hi h p sition of 
dignity which its nature denesved. ee: t] t hour, it has 
been our pole-star. E very American’s eye turns to it for 
rection when night and storm gather about his « try. H 


I oy 
wild the waters. however disturbed the e] 4 f politi 
strife, that bright particular star shines on, and bless¢ 3 with 
unfading lustre our course of empire. We can always lay our 
course by it s curely. It never chane s its positiol 4 It shines 
above no hoal. and bet ys upon no quicl ‘ | 
| O ly wnen m 1 OF parties of n 7” 2 LO | ouided 
by it that danger threatens 
Anply it to the questions of the day. and if you do so wisely 
nd ee I ‘ 2 . 
and dispassionately, good reader—and, we hope, good citizen 


and patriot—the object of this article will be attained. Apply 
it, and see how pl asantly and safi ly it will euide vou ot iro 
any entanglement or labyrinth of false political philosophy 
into which you may have been so unhappy as to fall. You 
will see that the assertion with which we commenced 
enforce which we have given you a little historical sketch of 
the rise of this principle, the mishaps of governments which 
have opposed it, and the troubles of communities which have 
come short of it—is eminently true, and that the ‘‘ voluntary 


na 
ana to 
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principle is a whole truth ; that in it is no element of falsehood, 
weakness, or decay ; and that, rightly understood and applied, 
it is a panacea for all political evils and differen ces of opinion.” 
It says: Let every man enjoy freedom of thought and free- 
dom of expression. “Those two absolute. It says: E njoy your 
own rights without infringing upon his. That is a modifie 
tion, but not one which steals any thing from you, because eile 
have no right to infringe; and when you begin to infringe, it 
is you who steal a something not your own. ‘Thus, on the 
gf rreat and vexed question of slavery, the North has a right to 
go thus far and no farther—according to the voluntary system, 
mind you, not according to “ higher-law” fanaticism, for tha 
treats logic as an invention of Satan, and reason as a very 
vicked thing—when not on its side. You have the right to 
say: Brethren, why do you disquiet yourselves in vain, and 


spend your breath for naught in very foolish tirades against 
us? Look you, now; the matter stands thus: We owned 
slaves once; but after a while, and in pursuance of the volun 
tary system — which, you know, is the corner-stone of out 
whole political building—we chose to free them. We thought 
we had good reason to do so. We didn’t believe in the benefit 
or propriety of the institution. That was our opinion. “We 
had a right to it. So we freed all our slaves. Since that time, 
the opinion has grown stronger. If we could persuade you to 
think as we do, we should rejoice. But if we can’t persuade 
you by kind words and good arguments, do as you please. We 


claim no right to interfere with you. You did not interfere 
with us. You did not say to us: You shall not liberate your 
slaves; you shall not be free States. You would have had 
just as much right to say so as we should now to say the con- 
trary to you. But you were never guilty of such a folly. In 
the name of common-sense, then, give us credit for as much of 
that very uncommon article as you have yoursely s; and be- 
lieve us when we tell you that the idea of interfering with you 
never entered our heads. Especially believe us that a e Demo- 
cratic party of the North understands the principles of the 
Voluntary System as well as you ~ and, if you will onty let it 
alone, will act up to them as frankly and wisely as yourselves. 
Understand that it applies the terms of the Constitution as 
faithfully to Massachusetts as to Sinan: It is true, some of 
its members may not; but recollect: “Of the forty-one men 
who came over in the Mayflower, within seven months two 
were punished for fighting a duel, and one for disorderly con- 
duct, who was subsequently hung for murder.” (J//oratio Sey- 
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Tammany Hall, September 28, 1855.) Do you expect 
us to be purer than the Puritans? Such is the language we 
ll party of pu 


( 
1 
I 


‘7 
| 


ae 


would like to teach that sma lic agitators at 
the North called Abolitionists. But whe the r they will learn it 
or not, let it be understood that the Democratic party of the 
North understand the voluntary system, and are not coércion- 
ists. ‘They desire to drive no man. Jn the words of Edmund 
Burke, they say to you: “ We consider what we are to lose; 
and the more and better stake of liberty every people possess, 
the less they will hazard in the vain attempt to make it more. 
THESE ARE THE CORDS OF MAN.” 

seliey 1] £ in the progres 3 of the world, al d in God's power 
to work out the purposes of his providence by the directi 
which he gives it, we leave the issue in his hands. ‘ Rome, in 
her life of centuries, wrought out a truth or two, and passed 


away.” In less than a century, we have wrought out a hun- 
dred. Shall we be in a hurry to disjoint, and so pass away 
before we bave wrought out the ten thousand others which it 
may be our high mission to fix for the education of the world 
in just principles? One of our American writers has summed 


the question up in the spirit of a large philosophy. ‘ What, 
then, does anti-slavery propose to do? Nothing more nor 
less than that man shall be given back to hi | elf. The n 

of his moral and phy ical constitution is not changed. There- 
fore, Slavery may die without the destruction of sin and ignor- 


ance. You may press it from the nation and world, and you 


lature 


have not reformed it. This enterprise, then, is but a small 
stream flowing from the fountain of truth. The same is also 
true of most modern reforms. Each one seeks to free the 
world of a single evil, and does not have for its object the 
world’s true reformation.” And as the whole obj +t of one 
idea’d fanaticism is to remove sin and ignorance, and so make 


the world of men a world of angels, whether God will or not, 


raat laf nii.clax xy 4: 10) Ty)1) ithar 
it { low 3, too, that the anti-slavery tanaticism must either be 


new providence superior to God's, and able to purge the 
world of all evil, or else a pure non-sequitur from its own pre- 


mises, and a very pitiable absurdity, even in a Christian point 


In this latter point of view, Mr. Cochrane, of New-York, has 
well stated the position of the Democracy of the free States. 
And it is pleasing to see that he has observed sufficiently the 
temper of the time, and how it has come back by the recupe- 
rative force of truth to the old stand-point of the Democracy, 


+] } 


that is, the let-alone policy. We make the extracts which 
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follow less on account of the source from which they emanate 
than for the purpose of showing that Democracy is a universal 
panacea, and that under its curative influence men, however 
they may have, during some period of their public career, been 


affected with any prevailing moral epidemic, ar bly 
cured, and restored by its principles to sound political vi 
This position the late Democratic reiiction in Pennsylvania 
Ohio must go far to render impregnable 


“The question on this supyect, which at any time aivided 


the party in the State of New-York, never arose al he 
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people,” rise instinctively to the height and origin of great fun- 
damental principles, and, speaking with the voice of God, de- 
mand that with him shall be left the arrangement of his moral 
universe, and the ultimate correction of whatever abuses man 
may intrude into it. 

Leaving argument, however, to better casuists than we are, 
we have only to say th: it for any ameliorat lon 1 in the mental or 
physical condition or relationships of master and slave, the 
Democratic party of the North rely upon a1 a rhtier than hu- 


man force. They leave it, and are content to leave it, to the 
influences of Christianity, to the pulpit, and its divinely-sane 
tioned care of the moral conditi of men. They have con- 
fidence to believe that those influences in spiritual affairs, and 
the volunt fem in political ones, will sutfice for the best 


$ : . : ; : 
interes of all classes of the community, a 1 Lunese they 
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TUE PUBLISHERS’ FESTIVAL; OR, PARNASSUS 
‘SERVED UP.” 
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ADMIT MR. —— 
TO THE 
GALLERIES OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


DURING THE . 


, OF THE PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
September 27, 1855, at 6 P. M. 


Enter straight on Forty-second street. 

Autruovues the Publishers’ was literally a /ree “Fruit Festival,” the writer hereof begs 
to assure the fraternity that in thus gathering and placing in a generous basket the 
golden fruits of the banquet, he has not been prompted in his zeal by any acrimot rT} 


feelings, superinduced by “ sour gra 


REGvaGaaTtrienrs. 


“Wrves and Liquors procured for Medicinal Purposes, as authorized by the Maine 
Law.” 

“List of Wines on the last page. 

The Publishers desire their Guests promptly to inform them or their steward, Mr 


” 


P——, of any lack of attention on the part of the Reporters, or if their speeches are not 
satisfactorily reported, with the laughter and the applause inserted in the right place 


“ Guests ordering dishes not on the bill of fare, will be el arged extra.’ 


Meals sent to Ladies will be charged extra. 
N. B. “Articles out of season are marked off in the list of prices.” 


Half-grown Authors occupying seats at table will be charged full pric 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ FEAST; OR, PARNASSUS “SERVED UP 
WHEN Scarron, the wit, spread a feast to his wis] 
Ka i as requested to bring his own dis! 
And Goldsmith, describing the his t 
Served tl l p for food s . 
At the “ Publishers’ Feast,” I propose for the cooks 
The Authors themselves, while for fare their own books: 
Ka 
His books, in his ledgers, of cowrs app 
I proj i a 
W harpness will give full command of the blad 
W he duti d 
W t Lord 
T 
We'll crack thx SI ji ke ¢ ( rk \ L ¢ n 
Every dish being served beneath own ¢ 
ie each lid as ¢ one is turned I 
And while they are seated their own boards around, 
We'll be he lped to a Share of each dish as it’s found 
The News r Corps, assembled in g p 
Shall supply the first course in the order of soup 
rnate freshness and brine 
ts ttached to ea 
in roast and in boiled that w 
Historic and Essayist mind 
Side dishes we'll make of the Novelist band, 
While the Poets will answer for wines of each brand 
And for pastry of ail kinds, most short and most brittle, 
We'll slice the Reviewers, those large and those littl 
sours. 

Beef, a la Ben-e-t; Green Turtle, a la Gr-ley; Mock Turtle, a la R-ym-nd 
Ben-e-t’s tough beef, with a mixture of broth, 
Gr-l-y’s green turtle, running over with fr 

= n 3 Retalia l 

+ I ite I ted of aw I vn publ t} 

called upon for a donation for a religious purpose, when the m rp iforr 





that the one w ttended to the Lord’s works was not ir 
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While R-y—m-d’s a compound of oyster and « 
With a dash of mock turtle disguising the s 
Pea soup and bean soup, maccaroni and all, 


Will be served to the guests at one penny a eall 


1] 


tes We li Se! i 


The soup being served, the plat 


High flavored and peppered with red ink and bl 


_P] S } “welea Sarat qa a d N tL -W . D 


do 
po 3 oad! whales « I t! 
f London 1 Ps in each | 
\) ( d mack’r as t k 
H i f intry of t s 
ey i sup d for t t t 
Bald l tides, high 1 
And | resh salmon to wer the f 
\ Pl ters served up in one « 
l i ver lor travelers a 


And ¢ on of ( 

Vould ( i 
Here's ; l. smelt, « bs 0 r ora 
Served u 1 ¢ hy iled ff ] edit I 


t of Bancr-ft, prepared ( 
( though not over, neither I 

With a streak of dull lean int led with fat 
Well covered with sauce to rel t 1s it 

) prolong the rep: \ be hel ltoal 

» disp in its picking his right to his t 

small p e° < H-ldr M\ vil < wer I i \ 
ot that he’s sheepish, but in order ti 
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Then a small piece of Hild-eth, with sharp ec 


Whose fame lower sinks as he rises in favor; 











sut this in all ages has been nothing new, 
When we please the rough Many we shock t I 
In Hildr-th, the country, when finished some d 
(Its thirty-two volumes being now under way 
We id a bright pencil directed in truth 
I 3; old age and embellish its yout 
Rare Venison comes next, and P-—escott invites 
| taste of the banquet and pure appetites 
dish for a monarch—a feast for a knight 
In his armor of steel at a fierce dinner-fight— 
(i 1 jing on j vies for the want of a fife 
In this arn 5 of fork and this battle of knife,) 
| 8 s a theme ever brilliant in battl 
pardon the puns as they o’er his head 
Tho 1 the subject is martial, ] frankly admit 
hat taking my aim I may not make my hit 
But in a free battle, like this of the brain, 
] ! found wounded, no one will be slain. 
I rh P—escott’s a dish we can all understand 
Being foreign in theme, should be forced from the lai 
But in “Conquests of Fame” he could this slight 


His pen in advance of his countrymen’s sword. 


small slice of A—bott, whom others have sliced, 


R ist Ve al shall he St rve—stuffed, flavort ad, al d sple jo 


With other cooks’ dressings now all stuffed together 


ke a ragout as tough as old leather 


But finding a sexton, like A—bott, assert 


‘ 


iat war was a crime he had lived to avert,} 


He would change his fierce curses on foes to a blessing 


Lo \ \ ott’s “ veal” a Napoleon-like dre ssing 








Ro nd boil I-adl-y and Loss-ng, 
W} —neither he want of a glossi1 

\s the nearest approach to our own regal bird 

lo eat, is the Turkey—while the Eagle is fea 

el Napoleon because he abh lid ry 
cala (Preface to the Life of Ino. S. ¢ 





their lips without uttering their cant, even upon the most self-ey 
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We consider this pair to the eagle in flig 
In soaring aloft or describing a fight. 


Full enough dressing have both of these dish¢ 


To please the young taste or old to its wishes; 





The one is a roast while the other is boiled, 
Each a vi poiled 

(I hope int t f 

They will 
The on ] S fi l yell on lIs OW 
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LETTER FROM T. J. BOWIE, JR. 


( Cane Copse, near Richmond, Vir 
( ginia, Oct. 2d, 1855. 
To THE Eprror oF THE UnitTepD Srates REVIEW: 

My very Dear Sir: I write to you at the request of my father, who, | 
regret to say, has been recently very ill. He attributes this illness t 
the excitement under which he labored in writing his precious long-winded 
letter to you. However, I regret to state that myself, with two or three 
of my particular friends, who know the old gent well, by no means agre¢ 
with him, So you may make your mind easy on that score. You must un- 
lerstand, my good fellow, that my mother—or, as he would doubtless insist 
ipon my calling her, my much-lamented female progenitor, for he is deplor- 
ably addicted to the high-faluting, cockalorum school of composition—has 
been deceased for very many years. Indeed, she has been dead and stowed 
iway by the parson for more than twenty, in our family-vault. For my own 
part, [am totally unable to remember even her build, and know not whether 
she was put together on the old-fashioned, full-bottomed, broadly-shapen 
Dutch style of creation, or whether she partook of the slim and taut cha- 
racter that is so much the go with the female portion of our own world. 

Since her departure, I am truly sorry to say, between you and myself. 
that the old gent has taken much too freely to the bottle. 

Not, hang it! that I should so much care about it, provided he was 
tolerably gentlemanly in his style of tipple. But only imagine his sitting 
lown and going it, upon such a villainous compound as Peach Bran- 
dy, or a rascally flask of what he persists in calling “‘ magnificent” Jamaica 
I feel, my good fellow, that you are, like myself, a man of far better taste 
You altogether repudiate such villainous compounds. As a morning drink, 
Holly (although I have never seen you, you must pardon me calling you 


by your name*) you would relish iced Champagne, or a delicate Sauterne 
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or a bottle of Moselle, not frozen, but cooled with a wet cloth wound round 
it, and exposed toa current of fresh air. While in the evening, a good 
Burgundy, or a full-bodied Madeira, wound up by a glass of perfumed L 
fitte, would make you feel social and agreeable. 

Feeling, my dear fellow, then, that you are evidently a man of my own soy 
and after my own heart, I feel sure that you can not have passed thirty* year: 
of age. I speak frankly to you. At any rate, I feel certain that no apology 
is needed for my style of writing, and consequently continue. 

Only imagine then, that after the governor had posted his letter to you, he 
got so confoundedly jovial that he sat down with a deuce of a soaker, whom 
I positively believe he has known for a period of time dating at least som 
few hundred of years anterior to the period at which Dr. Forceps, now Jo 
since dead and buried, ushered him into thist world, for a regular drinking- 
bout. They seated themselves after coffee. It was about 6 P.M. They 
rose from, or rather rolled under, the table at about 34 A.M. ‘The butler, 
in the morning, declared to me, that they—that is, the two of them—had 
finished out one bottle of old Cognac, four of Peach Brandy, (aged, by th 
bye, some thirty-four years; this may be an excuse for their drinking 
and three of the primest Jamaica. But, I may say to you, I do not entire! 
believe the lying rascal, long as he has been in our family. My father rare}; 
drinks Cognac, while Ae does. Of his testimony with regard to the rest of 
the liquor, I have very little doubt, from the ultimate effect produced by it, 
my dear Holly, on my father’s tough old corpus. 

Next morning, or rather, later in the same morning, when I went to 
whether he would rise for lunch, he was, of course, completely obfuscated ; 


} 


and on at last, about 4 o’clock, partially coming to himself, he had his tong 
parched, his hands ferociously hot, pulse 143, (this is rather fast work, do 
you not think, for an old top of sixty-seven or thereabouts?) and was vers 
decidedly ill. I was, in fact, obliged to call in the family-surgeon. 

However, I had to ride some nine miles to fetch him, as he lived nea: 
Richmond. 

Now, what on earth do you, or can you imagine that the old fool had 
taken it into his head to do, during my absence? He had risen from his 
bed, and turned into the bathing-room, which was next door to his chamber 
There, he had let the cold water stream on his preciously thick skull, as he 
insisted upon it, for the purpose of settling all physical inconveniences and 
setting himself straight. This, of course, fixed his business for him. 
When I returned, I found him on the floor near the bath. Dr. Lancet and 





* We beg to state that this is our age almost exactly s por 
ur next birth-day.—Epitor U. 8. R. 

+ We are unable precisely to understand our correspondent’s 1 ng, but pre- 
sume that he must be a believer in the doctrine of the metempsyc 3. — EDITOR 
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myself picked him up, and carried him into his chamber. I rung for the 
butler, and abused him roundly. I assure you, I don’t pause to select my 
expressions when I do so. Lancet bled him, and said he thought him a 
gone case. Those who knew him better, didn’t though. However, he was 
booked for two weeks or more, head wandering, and undeniably fixed on a 
had ticket. 

In the evening, the butler came to me, and said: “ Master Thomas! the 
old gentleman is in a bad way.” 
‘So he is,” I answered. 
“Tf he was in his senses, I know what he would take, sir.” 

“What ?” 

‘* He'd take some Ginger, Ipecac, and Tartar emetic.” 

‘Why, you scoundrel, that’s the emetic we dose the horses with, wher 
they want medicine !” 


” 


“Tt don’t matter, Master Thomas Jefferson Bowie! He always calls me 
by the whole of my name, when he is offended. “ That’s what he’d take.” 

‘“‘Are you certain ?” 

** Perfectly !” 

I thought for a moment, and then decided upon trying it. The effect was 
marvellous. Holly, you have never seen such a speedy cure—at any rate, 
of all his worse symptoms. After an hour of agony, he came to himself, 
was quite sensible, and, I believe, but for the hole Lancet had made in his 
arm and the blood he had lost, would now have been quite well. 

But the worst of it is, that this illness has been a matter of very serious 
annoyance to the whole of the family. Take myself as an example. As a 
dutiful son, I was bound to stay with him; and the fact is, that I have been 
kept at Cane Copse more than five weeks, when I specially wanted to run 
up to New-York after a sweet little bit of dimity I had just made 
acquaintance with. She lives in—but, hang me! if I don’t see you snigger- 
ing, you rascal, and I'll be —— if I tell you where it is. You're a young 
man: of that I’m certain. Moreover, she has a singular passion for the lit- 
erary character, and actually venerates that blessed old fogy, my respected 
und venerated progenitor—let me give him his titles—on the score of his 
having written some hundreds of poems neither you nor any body else ever 
heard of, before the month of August last. Of course, I except myself. 
Now, to tell you the truth, I have no fancy for any of the wretches, you 
ind my paternal being, of course, excepted, as you are the only literary 
man,* excepting himself, I ever valued at one cent’s worth of hickory-nuts. 

The fact is, I have taken rather a fancy to you, Holly, which I sincerely 
trust may be mutual. You do pepper the English in such splendid style, 


* We can not but express our profound obligation at findin, 
t upon our literary capacity.—EpiTor U. 8. R. 
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and so frankly admire the Russians, and every other race (Mexicans ex 
cepted) that I find the U. S. Rftvrew quite a refreshing work to spend half 
an hour over when I want to sleep soundly. 

And then, my boy, did you think that I should not see how you wer 
selling my respected piece of paternal flesh in the delicious notes which you 
stuck under his epistle? Now, don’t attempt to humbug me about it, for 
you know that you were doing so. While he was cramming you about my 
blood and thunder propensities, for the purpose of frightening you into 
publishing his letter, you were showing* him up in glorious style, and wit! 
such an admirable tranquillity. It was capital. 

However, let us to business, for you know it is under his direction that 
[ am at present writing to you. Unfortunately, he managed (for he is not 
generally a very great reader) to get hold of a paper, while he was slowly 
recovering from Lancet’s experiments in the bleeding line, and saw th 
accounts of the Yellow Fever at Norfolk. He then took it into his head 
that he was attacked with it. Since this, he will not be persuaded that h 
is well, but lies in bed, coddling himself up, and drinking whiskey-punch 
Consequently, he thinks that he can not write, keeps me here waiting upo: 
him—a pretty situation, isn’t it, Holly, fora gay young fellow like me t 
be condemned to ?—and has now insisted upon my taking his place as your 
correspondent. This I don’t so much object to, considerit 


r all things, as 


‘4 t 


I’ve nothing better here to occupy myself with. So, here goes! 
The first poem I am charged to put in your hands, is one of his, and Bay- 
ard Taylor’s imitation of it. He has been charging me with a lot 
balderdash and abuse about Bayard Taylor, which I have omitted to 
write, finding it much more agreeable to pen you the few notes of my 
own, which precede this. Of course, I do not expect you to blow on 
me for not complying with his wishes. Just put my father’s last letter 
into the hands of some of your—you call them penny-a-liners, do you 


: : : . i 
not ?—and they will make just as good a three or four pages about him- | 
self and Bayard, as he did about Whittier. It was a pity you sliced 
that part of his letter so confoundedly. It was the only part in it | 


worth a dime, at least in my opinion. However, you know more about 
these things than he or I do; sol trust to you to do my pen no discredit | 
Whatever they ask, I will pay. Send the bill, and within seven or eight 

days from the date of your letter, you shall have the amount. But don’t 

abuse Bayard too much. I have met him, and, spite of his connection with 
that anti-slavery organ, the 7riwne, I must say he is a thorough gentleman, 

every inch of him. 


* This we most po-itively deny, as we are never in the ha 


any manuer at ft mtributions of a correspondent which we publish.—Ep 
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But, my dear Holly, should you think that the publication of this will do 


any harm—any real harm, you know, 
a little—to Bayard Taylor, I confess I shall be devilish sorry. 
very pleasant fellow, but, as I said before, a gentleman. 


only a 


for I don’t at all mind roughing him 
He is not 
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Northerners, (yourself, of course, excepted,) and none of the Whigs ars 
this. 

However, this is the old gent’s affair, for, I candidly tell you, my boy, I 
shall not think of holding myself accountable, should Bayard resent it. 

Hang it! but it would be rather too much to be saddled with all the pa- 
ternal affairs of honor, when I have had two little arrangements of my own 
to settle in the last seven months. Don’t you think so? 

So I'll just ask you to employ a gentlemanly style of penny-a-liner (as 
least, as much so as possible) to place the thing in shape. N. B. Tell him 
to do it as pleasantly as possible under all the circumstances. If the old 
gent should get savage with his style of putting it, I'll manage to settle him. 
You know I can swear it was all his own fault. What the deuce did he 
dictate such an agreeable epistle for, while he was delirious under the suffer- 
ings of a horrible attack of Yellow Fever? It will be of no use for him to swear 
that he never had it, Holly. I could out-face the Gentleman below, on a tight 
shave. Besides, it was only yesterday that he nearly kicked Dr. Lancet out 
of his bed-room, for presuming to doubt the fact. 

That being settled, let us proceed to the next Bayard on the list. Unfor- 
tunately, this isa lady. The old gent is by no means so savage with her as 
he was with No. 1 in this letter. 

O dear! no! He says she is a very charming little brunette, as frolic- 
some as a two-year-old colt, with a good deal of poetic genius in her, spoilt 
by being put into petticoats. However, you needn't entirely believe him. 
All I know, is, that some five or six years since he was a special friend of 
her’s, and—would you think it, Holly ?—the old rat-tail (you never saw such 
a style of coat as he wears; it must have been built by one of the pre-Adam- 
ite tailors) had some inclination to introduce her, as Mrs. Bowie No, 2, to his 
eldest hope—that is, myself. 

He couldn’t manage to catch her, though. Alice Carey jilted him. I re- 
spect her for it. How the deuce could an old sinner, verging upon three- 
score, dream of a girl scarcely out of her teens, if, indeed, she had emerged 
from them ? 

temember, he swears, as lustily as any Kentuckian I ever heard swear, 
that this is an infernal lie. So never hint to him that you suspect any thing 
of it. If you do, depend upon it I shall bear you in mind. 

At all events, it seemed he and she—politeness ought to have made me 
say she and he, ought it not ?—talked poetry together, and the old gent 
showed her a good deal of his verse-making. Wasn't he a regular South- 
erner? Yes, Holly! we are all fools in this respect. We let you into our 
Hearths and Homes, and encourage you by our Friendship—confound it—I 
can’t do the thing well enough, although I’ve been practising a long time, 
with a view to Congress some day. So, we'll let that pass. Well, Alice 
bagged a good deal of his poetry, and used it too. He formerly swore that 
she stole her “ Lyra” from a poem of his. But one day he was stopped off on 


29 
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that scent, by a Yale friend, to whom he was talking about it. I remember | 
the very observation. The Yale man said: 

“Then you must have been walking into Milton pretty strongly, Mr. 
Bowie !” 

By the by, tell me when you answer me, who Milton was. It seems to me 
that I have heard of him somewhere or other. 

However, that doesn’t matter. She bagged a poem, called by her the 
‘“‘ Shepherdess,” from one of his ; and, what is worse, it is not at all an honest 
appropriation, (supposing any appropriation can be called honest) as he abused 
woman, and she turns the tables on our sex completely. I wished him to 
send you the original of this; but he insists upon your having the present 
poem, as he says no woman can write about love, and Alice Carey is just as 
bad as the others although she had the advantage of stealing his form and 
might, just as well, while she was about it, have taken his ideas. 


SONG. SONG 





BY ALICE CAREY BY T. JEFFERSON BOWIE. 

Come to my / : beautiful Dird, Come to my bosom, thou lovely « bird 
My soul with thy seraph-like singing is Of my love! with thy whispers my pulses 

stirred ; are stirred ; ™ 
Say’st thou we never more, never shall part, Tell me we never more, never shall part 
Light of the wilderness, joy of my heart? Thou dawn to my twilight, and joy to my 

heart ! 

Are thy capricious wings vever fo, ly ? Swear to me ne’er from my bosom to fly 
Sing m blessed words—sing till J die! Kiss me the wine- up, a 1d swear till I die 
Oh! I have thought of thee long, weary Have I not thought of thee when thor 

years, wert Lo! 
Nursing thy memory only with tears; Qurse I his name with my memories of woe 
My heart dreaming dreams of thee sweeter I will not remember the pangs of a tims 

than dew, 
Beating, where thousands were, only for When you told me our love was a madness / 

you: and crime: 
Say’st thou thou lovest me in thy soft Drink from the wine-cup—I drink fr 

strain ? thy breath 


1 


Tell me the blessed words, tell themagain! Love and the hope and the passion of death 


Soring, in her robe of light, Summer, with Spring’s breath of balm, and the Summer’s 
flowers, of flame, 

Autumn, with golden fruit, Winter’s lone The Autumn and Winter, have gone as they 
aours— came 

These on their fleeting wings came and Tortures that tore me, but let them depart 


went by, 
Finding their welcoming only a sigh. For ever and ever, loved light of my heart! 
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Say’st thou thou lovest me fondly and Pledge me—I kiss th 1 welcome my 
true ? doom, 
Tell me the blessed words, tell them anew! Though our sin and our love were sealed 


in the tomb. 
The earth, like an angel, sits mantled in Thine eyes with their lustre are maddening 
5S 


The skies are grown bluer, the stars are Thy cheeks burn more red 


bi in the bowl 
And leaves by the breezes are faintlier The blood in my veins seems a girdle of 
red, flame, 
B f o beautiful bird Wi heat ¢ } 1 lips alone I can 
tar 
Surely, such h ss soon will be o’er Swear to 1 ( 1 s bosom to 
part 
Tell me t ssed words, tell then Swear on », t life of my 
nor heart 
] rth has nothing of for What sorrow has earth n Then sleep 
me; on my breast 
My 7 , sweet minstrel, thy pillow shall My bosom shall pillow thy slumbers to 
| rest; 
The gold tmorning thateverhassmiled To-morrow’s bright sun on thy blushes 
may shine, 
Were dim in thy presence, young fawn of As waking and feeling at last thou art mine: 
tl aoa . 
Oh! , Or, if your heart for me beat as you say, 
Tell me the blessed words, tell them 7 What care I though both of us slumber for 


aye ? 


Ilowever, the governor is getting awfully impatient. He says he does not 
so much mind about Alice, (is she as good-looking as she was,* Holly, when 


I last saw her ?) but that he is determined to give Edgar A. Poea “skinning.” 
I tell him the poor fellow has walked out of the way, but he says it doesn’t 


matter. Indeed, he calls him all sorts of names, and I am forced to comply 


with the old gent’s wishes. Not that I intend being quite as savage as he is 
about the matter, for I can scarcely forbear sniggering in his face while he is 
talking to me. The whole affair is almost as absurd as the “ Captain Crock- 
ett and ( n” st ry I rem mber eD) yl yr SO heartily some twelve years 


Do you only cast your eyes over the poem my respected parent says that 

P stole his “Annabel Lee’’ from. He has been dictating like a regular old 

force-pump for the last ten minutes, ever since I transcribed the last two poems. 
: ob 


But Heaven preserve me from penning all the rubbish to yo has been 


> © » 
repeating to me. Read the poeni, (?) and don’t laugh. Poor Poe—who was a 


devilish good sort of a fellow, and a Southerner, too, although he did drink— 
Uy mour w rd of honor, we Can lay 1O ¢ im, my dear Mr. Bo vie, Jr., to be 


onsidered judges of beauty.—EpiTor U. 8. R. 
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knew the old gent. Hehad the satisfaction of reading his poem one evening, 
while sitting with him and me. Only a boy then, I well remember I could 
not touch the rascally Jamaica they were compounding their hot toddies 
from, in spite of the lemon they sliced into it. Upon my honor, Holly, I 
thought he would have rolled from his seat, when he looked over the stan- 
Zas. 

“‘ What the devil are you laughing at?” growled out my paternal. 

“At your poem!” shrieked Poe. 

The old gent leaned back in his chair, looking dignified daggers at the 
unlucky rhymster whom he had previously venerated, puffed away at his 
segar, took a ferocious pull at his toddy, and did not speak to him again for 
some nine or ten minutes. He had made up his mind. Changing the 
conversation, a few days after he had the satisfaction of meeting and cutting 
Poe. 

Some how or other, I don’t think that Poe cared much about the cut, as 
he had borrowed—but we mustn’t tell unpleasant circumstances about those 
that are gone. Therefore, I'll leave you to imagine the rest. 

When, some six or seven months afterwards, Poe thought fit to publish 
‘Annabel Lee,” the paternal went very nearly mad with rage. I know that, 
although a mere boy, or comparatively so at the time, I got so sick with 
heariag nothing but “ Victori-A” and “Annabel Lee’—“Annabel Lee” and 
‘“‘Victori-A”—that I made up my mind for a burst, and so vanished from 
Cane Copse altogether for some four months, at the end of which period his 
rage had almost blown over. He would, in all probability, never have 
alluded to it again, had not that ass—Peter Puddlehead, whoever he is— 
thought proper to write to you. This, of course, brought up all the former 
feelings strongly into the governor’s caput. Being far more advanced in 
years, he had consequently grown far more conceited—all his friends know 
that he was always one of the most obstinate old coons that ever lived, 
Therefore, he made up his mind to write to you. You printed his letter, 
and may necessarily consider yourself booked for an epistle every one or two 
months, when he is able to write, until he has finished exposing the “ sin- 





ners.” 
ANNABEL LEE. VICTORI-A. 
B Y EDGAR Ae POE. BY T. JEFFERSON BOWIE. 
[t was many and many a year ago it was fhany and many a year ago 
In a kingdom by the sea, In a kingdom far away, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may That a princess there lived whom you may 
know know 


by the name of Annabel Lee; ! By the name of Victori-A: 








Than to love and be loved by me. 


I sa child, and she was a child, 


[re this b rlom by the sea; 
But we / l with a love which was more 
thi 


I and my Annabel Lee: 
With a l 


hen 
én 


Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 


A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 


vlom by the sea, 


Wy beautiful Annabel Lee; 

So that her hich-born kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

in a sepulchre 

In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know 
In this I 


That the wind came out of the cloud by 


t half so happy in hea NL, 


vlom by the sea) 


rht 


nig 


Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


’ 


But our love it « stronger by far than 
the love 
Of those 


Of many far wiser than we 


who were older than we 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 


Nor the demons down under the sea, 


Can ever 


/ from the soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


* the never Jeams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

feel the 


And ‘ irs never 7ise, but I 


§ 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
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his maiden she lived with no other 


that the winged seraphs of 
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And this princess she lived with no other 
thought 
Than that she would be queen some day. 


I was but young, and she too was young, 
In this kingdom far away ; 
And I love that 


than love 
This princess Victori-A: 


loved with a Was more 


With a love whose passion the seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted, day by day. 


And so did it happen that, long ago, 

In this kingdom far away, 
That reasons of state came, chilling and 

killing 

My passion for Victori-A ; 
State-craft and policy we 
Upon one very fine day, 
And placed her up 


r ona mighty throne 
In this kingdom 


lar away. 


The angels were not more happy in heaven, 
Than she was that same day; 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men know 
In this kingdom far away) 
That I tried 
rope 


to stran myself with a 


vy Victori-A. 


Mourning and scorning m) 


But my body was heavy, and we k was the 
rope, 
And so it turned out on that day— 
As my luck would have it that day— 
And when it had broken I thanked all my 
stars, i 
To discover my lips yet might say 
What 
ered my soul 
From the love of queen Victori-A. 


I thought, when that pang dissev- 


For the moonlight may beam, but it brings 
me no dream 
Of the love of queen Victori-A ; 
And the s 
the bright eyes 


Of the princess, higl 


ars when they rise, 
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And so all the night-tide, [lie down by She is grown fat and stubby, and florid 
the side and ruddy, 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and I saw her last year, and her fingers are 
my bride, puddy, 

In the kingdom that lies far away, 

On her throne that is far away. 


In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


But the old gent says that I must send you the letter by to-day’s post. 
And, as it was begun on the 2d, while it is to-day the 10th* of the month, 
1 presume it will not be much too early for your next number, all things 
(penny-a-liners especially; do not forget them) duly considered. Don’t 
laugh too much at his “Victori-A,” as he is uncommonly touchy, and apt to 
go up like a pound of gunpowder touched by a chance spark. Not that he 
is particularly dangerous, only to me it’s confoundedly unpleasant. Had 
you a father reasonably well off, (which I don’t at all doubt you may have,) 
you'd find it confoundedly unpleasant too. 

So, good bye, my boy, and respect the paternal feelings as well as my 
own. When he is well, I shall come on and make your acquaintance. 
Believe me, dear Holly, 

Yours most truly and sincerely, 
T. Jerrerson Bowte, Jr. 





SO! object fe the preceding artic] ha been « 
! tors « REVIEW, would have prevented its 
] e to mention to Mr. Bow! that we did 1 r ter 
1 of Octobe We do not ment this 1repl ‘ to } ( 
iond post-off but simply as an excuse for om or] if 
piv W Ss WIS Ss S regards tl! penny-a-liners } ] 
1. From our res] Mr. B Sen., after 1 
sent it tot T rs nd W n W | id L 
tions. We felt ourselves, we are compelled S d | 
to insert the article, we own tha felt s sligl ur’ ¢ ! ! 
Mr. Bow We contess, t r our! Q . 
‘ pres corres l i us to the 1 s 
] rust t ‘ forg s ands t he does . 
for our overs I at this w the case, we s 
the first | | our lips tou r penning ‘ 
I = ¥ » is th t ~] ‘ ‘ 
mo t.—EbiTX I S. REVIEW 
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41 DREAM OF LOVE. 


‘CER W. CONE, 





ling star, 





Of rolling orbs which Earth surround, 

Yon isle of tempered flame, whose glittering coas 
Seems all with jewels bound, 

They tf l] me tot , (ues n of Love 

In Grecian faith was given— 

The star of morn, the star of night, 

Steadfast in gloom, undimmed by light, 

To men below and gods above 


The chiefest joy of heaven! 


Il. 


So, sleeping to the world, but all awake 
l'o things too delicate for sense 

To shape into realities, or take 

Out of the mind, and marry, thence, 


With what has form or being to the e 


a 


I went away—how, I know not— 


Up, through the vast of space 


Upon a messag \phroditzes sent 





Beside her sea-shell: and in a tent, 


All made of rose-threads, from the rainbow 
: 





igers who had died for love, 

I found her, lying on an ivory bed— 

The Queen of Love and Beauty, whom the sea 
Gave first, as a peace-offering, to the earth— 
Resting on one fair hand her head, 

Waking and waiting me— 

For me, a mortal—and with dreamy eyes 


Darting sweet lustre down the summer-skies. 
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A Dream of Love. 


Ill. 


Then said she, and her voice was like the ringing 
Of angelic choirs singing : 

Mortal! I have made thee free 
From all taint of earth to-night, 
And thy soul till dawn shall be 
Only full of love and light. 

Take him, maidens, take away 

To Love’s grotto, and assay 

With the fire of purity, 

Ever burning, night and day, 
Upward from the wave which flows 
From the bosom of the ros« 


IV. 


Underneath the sloping side 

Of a bank, with daisies pir d— 

Likest to a votive arch 

Of evergreen, by maiden-fingers wovt 


To span the churchward march 





Of some fair forest-sister 

And her shepherd-loye— 

The entrance to a grotto opened wide. 

A mighty rose-tree grew on either side 

And ’twixt them, from the grotto, owed 

A bubbling brook. What brook and tree might 
I wist not; only in its flowing 


ned the feet of spirits goir 








With a delicate silver tripping, 

Scarce below the surface dipping, 

Making dimples in the tide, 

Which, murmuring, flowed from side to side— 
Only in the rose-tree flowers 

Seemed to lie imprisoned hours, 

Drunk with perfume, and forgetting 

Whether the sun was rising or setting. 


Thither they brought me, 


Those her two handmaids, with their sapphire eyes 


And flowing tresses, wildly free, 
ing the air, which bore us on, with sighs 


languor, and soft whisperings, 


Of loving 
As, it might be, of pity—not all hopeless, 
And yet sadly sweet—for me, their captive, 
And my coming trial. They durst confess 


No part of its strange nature to mine ear; 


For who of mortal mould could hope to live, 


> 


Who should before the test love’s trial hear 
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A Dream of Lowe. 


V. 


[ know not how they brought me there ; 


I had no power to say them: Nay! 


It seemed to me the west winds were 


Our chariot for the way, 
And bore us as it bears the hours, 


Or down, blown from the petals of the flowe1 


VI. 


The brook flowed underneath us, as we wel 


Within the portals of the cave, 
And, far away, a beacon sent 


Its fire across the wave: 


And, winding, gliding, wafted, on we cam¢ 


‘To what, instead of beacon-light, 
Seemed solid wall of barrier-flame, 
Unutte rably bright. 


Uprising through the cavern wide, 





It closed it in from s to side— 


A wall of flame, but clear as glass, 
Forbidding mortal foot to pass, 
But giving, in a little, to the eye 


To see beyond and far within. 


There saw I, gently sleeping, lie 


A form like our first mother’s ere her 
Her eyelids, like the dawn, were half- 


Her hands were clasped tpon her hea 


Her tresses free upon her bosom fell, 





Its only covering, as its gentle sv 





Like drifted snow whereon the golden glow 


Of sunset falls at eventide, 
Vhen the winds are whispering low, 
Shone through their auburn pride. 


! 


Her face—soul of my dreams! when 


Fair as thy starry home of fancies bright 
Thou risest still—my day-star and my love. 


Daughter of light! O centre of love's star! 


1 


How art thou like to one long loved, and lost! 


(rt thou another, or but she who far 


Hath roved away unto the heavenly 


Art she, for whom this wild, insatiate 


1 


orgot its yearning for all earthly fi 


’ 3 


Cast down Ambition’s lurid torch, yet w 


And lit Love’s golden lamp at heaven’ 





m¢ 





ome harsh tyrant, drags me from aboy 





A9. 





A Dream of Love. 


She who— 0 sisters of the Queen of Lov 
Let me no more be mocked. Hence, hence remove 
Yon maddening spectre, or in yonder fire 


‘ 


Cast me, in happy torture to expire! 

They answered not; and still beyond the wall 
I saw it all. I saw it all! 

And straining all my vision, till the chords 
Pierced to my brain, like burning swords, 
More maddening beauties, ever new, 

Upon me every instant grew; 

For on her lips a moisture lay 

Such as Aurora, at the break of day, 


es from the opening rose 


To offer to Apollo. Then said they: 


‘Mortal! hence the river flows, 


Underneath the wall of fire 
Ever higher, ever higher, 


From the bosom of the rose. 


Love's own flower, blooming there. 
Unto thee the chance is given. 

Do tl] he trial dare 

On her lip, that drop of dew 





1] 


he spring whence all this stream 


s tl 
. . ’ 


I 1¢ 
First its roseate waters drew.” 
7 


hen knew I Psyche in my dream. 


Y 
Pp 
i 


ain or pleasure, peace or strife, 
Earth or heaven, death or life, 
Dare I all, my soul replied, 


Once to kiss that drop away 


From those lips with roses dyed, 


5 i] yy -St ne | 

And, as one who ss goes 

( 1 host of desperate foes 

Mou g up, ’mid s ind ll 

l'o ; wured citad 

I dashed against that wall of firk 

In my madness of desire; 

And it inclosed m¢ Oh! not paltry yea 
But an etern ty of tears 

And torture and unutterable woe 

Passed in a moment o’er me, as all hell 
Had belched up flaming torments from below, 
To mingle with mine essence his who fell 


And make a devil of me! Yet I cursed not 
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CAME OF Lowe. 
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that circle hot 
ce a gentle rain 

for tears and pall 

tu in mys ] 





» I n I S 1s wet 
il 
. ' 
ey 
Tm Nn 
bre i 
rough t D } 
nd 
Laga 
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er of 
ll of fire and cave of night, 
LO Lhe starry way, 

to the heavenly day. 

lI, and so iking, would I 
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THE DANISH SOUND DUES 


PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 


Ir is but natural that America, the pioneer of human liberty, 
and the unmasker and leveller of old feudal rauds and usages, 
should be the first to offer a determined antagonism to an im- 
position, which, whatever may be its age—and all European 
despotisms and impositions are very old—can not claim con- 
sideration on that ground any more than that a long life of im- 
posture is a sufficient recommendation to a young comm«é reial 
community to defray the latter-day expenditure of the aged 
imp Stor. 

The Danish Sound Toll is such an imposture; and the fact 


7 


that it has FTOwn audacious by the weakness or consent ol 
T 


equé uly old and congenial despotisms, is a recommendation no | 
calcul: pa to strengthen the arguments of its advocates, what- 
ever it may effect in that way on the minds of those who desir 
its annulment. It is a monstrous remnant of the feudal times 
and system, and in direct opposition to the spirit of our gov- 
ernment and institutions. Europe lives and sustains its “style, 
title, and royal dignity,” on and from the exactions of the 


masses which ean barel y live and sustain themselves; and it is 
due to those masses, to whom the progress, strength, and hap- 
piness of America holds out an almost marvellous example « 
what an energetic people, relying on themselves can accom- 
plish, to give no tacit approval or toleration to an act which is 
an unblushing illustration of the European system. We owe 
no tribute, and must pay none 

That the Sound Toll had its origin in times whe! 
ravages of Northern pir ites made it nec ssary for the 
trading craft in those seas to pay as it were se heli y he 
Danish government, there is no doubt. All the Danish a 
friths, and sounds were vigilantly guarded against 1 
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croachments of the pirates. From the peculiar positi 
Baltic—the narrowness of the connecting strait 


sea-Trovoders Could aiways count on meeting so 
7 7 7 1 is 4 * 
the one hand, and the inducements offered by th 


7 : 17 } “41 ? 1 : 4 *41 
the neighborhood, with the hope of traffic with the 


: ; ‘ ; - oa 
coasts on the other—tne protection of the Danish: 


tay} “wate ] ' inter 
Was very material, an justified the remuneration 
: “ 


ss at Les 41 2 3 1} © wh: rag a Y > 

pala them DY the traders. [hus, what was a het 
4 e 

si are ain ai ] ‘ ~ : . awt (or ‘ 

own wellare became a yirtue in 1ts extension, even 


side 


z 7 
ation, to others. 


: ss a 
The Sound proper—that between the island of 
owe den—was the spec “ial ‘sare of the Danis} 


e 1 
pe . 4 
being the al.entrance to the Baltic, and f: 








oe a 60a a ee, ee 
shoals of ings, it equally drew to it large 
; - Bose id int CC. ] ae “ 
foreign vessels to catch fish, and Ireevbooters to ca 
rryy = , ye * ’ 1 rey , 7 
lhe predatory expeditions of the Vikings, and th 
4 4 1 .s } }° ‘ 
with the Danish vessels, furnish the Icelandic Sa 
romantic themes, i | = \W ‘i S hlegel mentions tl 
covernment did not allow armed vessels of othe! 
} 4 Sen 2} } £, aa ] 
these straits, and instances the fact aS early as 
\. D., that Ka g ovend I'ves <7 regarded, as : 
of his right the passage Of ti Norwegian Kk 
ovason through the Sound, Witbpout h S 11Celst \ 
7 , ry . 7 
visited the Mendish Territory, to obtain poss 
’ rrvy r 7 
dow of Queen Thyra The absolute sove 
+ ‘ ste ot ieee : ? 
Sound was a prerogative solely vested in t 
“> 3 , A } 17 
or tribute paid by trading-vessels, as well as thi 
1 9 1 my 
these waters, belonged to him. he sm: 
; 7 } a ] 1 c a | se 
ent Nh lor the vassais and tnose foreign fishers 
} y 
entrance to the lishery ; Dut the st reon, gram] 
7 , 1 7 ‘ 
ther such river, frith, s¢ ind, or deep-sea 


1} 


nark was the sovereignty of the Sound, as well as 
and Little Jelts, that they are indicated, accora 
pens . ; as 7 ene, . : 
writers, by the three lions on the royal arms of 
7 
' 


4] 4 , sy 4] “s 
At the commencement of the thirteenth cent 


( 

kh s property. Of such importance to the royal 
! 

I 


navigation of the Baltic and the wealth of th 

Swedish coas sreased, further precautions and 
rity were added in the shape of a light-hous 
Other beacons were raised, and the tax imposed 
willingly paid to indemnify the cost of erection. 


acl + | + , } . . , ao ] 
aati at the entrance of the Sound; but, as Schleg 


. , 9 rT? 7 
he name of light-money.” The oldest writ 
ing to toll, which that writer was able to find, 
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phen 
« 
I 


tion from the payment of toll, on passin ie Belt, granted by 
K ing ¢ hristopher the Second, to the rena sorode, in the 


year 1528.” 
From assuming by might the control of those waters, the 


ek cous : s 
Danes, on the increase of commerce within the Baltic, also ex- 
tended their taxes, and, from demanding prot etion-money in 
4] 2 er a oe = # ] vee 
the eariler Staves Ol their supremacy, C ymmenced levying an 


L 
impost on suc 
the coasts—such as salt and wine. These taxes were opposed 
by the great comm reial cities forming the Hanseatic League, 
which, as early as 1548, sent an armament against Waldemar 
ILI. and some eighty j rears subsequent against King Krick. 
During these w: rs, in i36: and 1365, an mpti l] 
tax was wrung rom Waldemar; but the convention was soon 
broken by th: be ratical faith of the Danes, and Hanse vessels 
were stoppe d in the Sound and subjected to the impost. In 
the war against Erick, fresh victories on the part of the League 
commanded a respect for the treaty and a renewed confirmation 
of it, which was repeat d at various times in 1443, 1477, 1524, 


- 7 6." % “* 
and 1560, and between which dates commerce suffered severe- 


< 


ly from the annovance of the Danish government. No sooner, 
“Ys c } } a7 mn ee 

ne ywever, ha | Lal CK al 1 tl otnel Hans low) attal ed 
control of the Sound, than they assumed the position which 


they had denied to Denmark, and collected the toll from the 
ships of others. 
At last the Dan s, by a stroke of policy, in conferring cer- 
tain privileges to the re lan 5 the rivals of Lubeck, Ham- 
burg, Lunenberg, a1 | e Ha se Union, managed to have its 
right of toll d j rledge r tl tech. wl 
for the first time, at the treaty of 
introduced the subject into politics and the law of nations. 
Immedi la tely on this recogni and havi O the 
lly and an offset against the wealthy League, higher 


A 
4 


we 
Speyer, May 
4 





as an all 
duties were imposed in 1558, foreign vessels classed as privi- 
] ] 1 nnnrivil 1 and hi A 4 inal all anor 
leged and unprivileged, and subjected to the royal will accord- 
ingly: all remonstrance on the su t being met with the re 

iy, that the kin&@ was an indepen ( S ( m, and could 


pl lent 
raise the tax at his pleasure. At tl ame the Hanse Towns 
had great resources, and would, i ? robability, hay 


l 
the power of Denmark over the adjoining wat | 
to the fact that during their temporary success they collected 

] f 


l 


7 


toll, their power and resources drew upon 
the princes Within whose realms tl 


: y tT? cc ‘ ’ ror y yy ‘ > ‘ ] ’ P 
1 commodities as were in greatest demand along 
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situate, and by this means the great strength and importance: 
of the association was comparatively broken up. 

According to the tariff made in 1558, the city of Amster- 
dam was exempt from all duty even on wine; the Netherlands 
and Hanse Towns were comp¢ elled to yield six casks from every 
cargo of salt, for which they received one gold florin ; and paid 
duty also on Rhenish and other wines. On foreign goods, in 
the vessels of the Western Hanse ‘l'owns, they paid one to three 
rosenobles, (about 19 shillings,) and with these r —o they 
were otherwise free. The Eastern Hanse Tow1 f Dantzic. 
Konigsberg, Riga, Revel, Pernau, Stettin, Greifswal LW olgast 
es Colberg, paid on their,own goods two rosenobles. The 

nprivileged nations of England, Scotland, France, oad Portu 
a paid one rosenoble on each vessel, and one per cent of the 
value of all goods, saving wine, which paid 34 per cent. 

On the decline of the Hanse Towns alluded to, and by the 
treaty of Odense (1560) with them, Denmark failed not to 
impose new restrictions. Copper was added to the taxable 


commodities, primage and tonnage dues enforced, and a fine 
; : 


of one rosenob] } institut d on all vessels not carrying a pass 
port and a certificate of cargo. The war of Frederick II. 
4 

~ ‘ 7 S ,< y . 7 
against Sweden in 1563, gave the Danish government further 


cal 


pretext for raising the toll. Schlegel, who writes in the 
} 


Danish interest, thus alludes to this epoch of the imposition : 
“As Kine Frederick II. rE in the course of the war with 
Sweden, that the fortress of Kro n, at Klsine ur, was not suffi- 


be 7 ’ 7 17 i | 7 ° 
clentiy strong a COL on of theS Ind to auring 
anaval war, he commenced, fiat years aiter the } e of 

‘ 


tin.* the construction of the castle and fortress of Kronberg. 


the erection of which occupied nine years, and the old fort was 
now demolished. The great expenditure r quired, first by the 
war with Sweden, and then by the building of this fortress, 
cave oceasion for increasing the rate ol to] a h pro luced 


some c “ laint from the Hanse Towns, as well as England and 
olland; and as Lubeck, in 1582, appealed to the Kmperor 


. : } ] 1? ° ] 
and the Diet of Augsburg, the es: — so i hly incensed, 
that, in 1588, he again raised the toll for city, Dy way ol 
. ] Bs ] ¢ , ; 
retaliation, and it was not reduc pe 15 10), 

* The | of Stettin was e led in 157 and = ré ( pti 
fr 1 au 5 t ] } I { Danes paid 4 an \ 


& 


of Bromsebroe, in 1645, total exemption from all dues and taxes was guarantee 


, } 
to Sweden and all her dominions. 
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These facts offer no justification for the increase of toll. The 
fact that a war was carried on, the state impoverished, and a 
fortress built, gives no reason why the commerce of the world, 
receiving nothing from Denmark, for no protection was now 
needed, should pay its soldiers, best its state, and build its 
fortresses. On the other hand, they exhibit an audacity on the 
part of Frederick, which almost commands admiration. He 
truly followed in the steps of his p! yredecessors, as an absolute 
and audacious sovereign, and, while dependent thoroughly like 
a bucanier on his prizes, boasted with malicious humor of his 
independence. 

We must pass over numberlegs instances of bullying on the 
part of Denmark, and several appeals and alliances on the part 
of the Swedes, Hanse Towns, and Netherlands, and come to the 
treaty of Chris stian ople, which was made between Denmark 
and the N “citi ands in 1645. The same year Sweden con- 

cluded a like treaty, by which a tariff of specific duties on about 
three peated articles of commerce was agreed upon. These 
powers demanded the free passage of the Sound for all nations; 
but France abetted the plea of the Danes that the Sound was 
their canal, both sides of the shore being in their possession ; 
and as an acknowledgment, French vessels were allowed the 
same privileges as those of the Netherlands. 

In 1654, on account of disagreements, suf ficiently indicated 
by the fact that Oliver Cromwell, who was projecting an exten- 
sive foreign policy, was in alliance with Sweden to make her 
mistress of the Baltic, a treaty was concluded with the Protec- 
tor, guaranteeing to the English ships the same treatment as 
that to which the Dutch were subjected. This was confirmed by 
the treaty of February 13, (O.S.,) 1661. Upon the restoration 
of Charles the Second, new difficulties arose, but were finally 
arranged at the Commercial Convention of July 11, 1670, 

agreeably to the treaty of 1654. This is still the standard, and 

is recognized and reconfirmed | ry the treaty of Kiel, 14th Jan- 
uary, 1814, and again on the 13th August, 1841. At present 
all the nations of Europe, with the exception of Turkey, Por- 
tugal, and the Papal States, are by treaties, at various periods, 
“privileged,” that is, graciously allowed by the Danish govern- 
ment to support It. 

In 1826, the Unite ad 
enjoyed by the ‘‘most favored nations.” The treaty was to 
remain in force for ten years, and so to continue until either 


States entered into a treaty on the basis 


» 


party should have given one year’s notice of its intention to 
close i it; the year’s ee e, of course, being inclusive. In the 
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annual message, dated December 4th, 1854, President Pierce 
advised Congress that it was time to give such notice, and 
while negotiations were pending on this subject of the Sound 
Dues, he had “no doubt but that we can claim exemption 
therefrom as a right. It is admitted,” he cor asa ues, “on all 
hands that the exaction is sanctioned, not by the general prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations, but only by special eadensllbind 
which most of the commercial nations have entered into with 
Denmark. The fifth article of our treaty of 1826 with Den- 
mark provides that there shall not be paid on ee vessels of the 
United States and the cargoes, when passing the Sound, higher 
duties than those of the most most prerek na ations. This 
may be regarded as an implied agreement to submit to the tolls 


during the continuance of the treaty, and consequently may 
embarrass the assertion of our right to be released therefrom. 
' ' ' 


"here are also other provisions in the treaty which ought to 
be modified. It was to remain in force for ten years, and until 


one year after either party should give notice to the other of 

intention to terminate it. I deem it expedient that the con- 
] . 1 : Si e 

templated notice should be given to the government of Den- 


mark. 

It is objected to by some writers that a course is taken by the 
United States which will attempt to abrogate that which is ac- 
knowledged by the states of Burop e: for that, when the United 
States entered into the family of nations, they acknowledged 
their willingness to recognize and submit to the obligations 
existing between the older branches of that family. This is to 
say that we should allow Euro pe t o dictate our foreign police’ y 
—that we : shoul acquiesce 1 in all those expedients and fallacious 
courtesies which hold the rotten monarchies of Europe to- 
gether, and which can not either redound to our interest or 
princi} le to adop t or _— ate. Moreover, it is no argument to 
say that having ‘submitted to the Sound Dues for thi ty years, 
that we thereby admit their exaction as just. The Republic is 
little more than twice and a half that age, and has had much 
of deeper importance to attend to; and the present, which 
affords so favorable an opportunity for increased exertion and 
energy in the Russian trade, is the very time above all others 
when the question is of that peculiar nature as to need a com- 
plete settlement. 


1 
' 
\ 


* The - article of the treaty alluded to reads as follows: 

‘Neither the vessels of the U Thited States nor their cargoes shall, wher n the y 
pass the Sound or the Belts, pay higher duties than those which are or may be paid 
by the mos* favored nations.” 

30 
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Va 


The question is simply this, and a downright business one it 
is :*What do we pay our money for? What do we receive for it? 
The answer to both is: Nothing; which, it must be admitted, 
is not the reply Americans are used to in business transactions. 
It is computed that from 1828 to 1843 the duties on American 
shipping averaged over $100,000 a year. The amount of 
Sound Dues paid in the seven years ending in 1848, is exhib- 
ited in the following table: 


Number of To the From the To foreign Total 

Vessels. Baltic. Baltic. Ports. _— 
1837,......104 75,327 36 14,230 16 665 45 90,224 01 
LSSGse kas ked 109,140 35 17,498 17 1,526 36 128,165 40 
1839,......:114 72,762 12 11,238 42 118 27 84,119 33 
1840,......143 94,110 03 18,294 35 1,010 08 113,414 46 
1841,......122 72,328 31 15,967 24 2,218 25 90,514 32 
BBGos cs sche 67,254 33 8.859 15 1,030 14 67,144 14 
1643, ....00<162 71,762 11 7,835 31 1,916 00 81,513 42 
901 Total, 655,105 08 


+ 


The amounts are given in Danish species, which are each equal 

to $1.50. The charges here enumerated are irrespective of 

light-house money, fees, and perquisites of a host of inspectors, 
> J? ’ 1 i 


translators, pilots, boatmen, and others, made necessary from 


the want of just home laws on the one hand, to guard against 
extortion, and the peculiarity of the channel on the other. 
’ ] 


? 
+ 


The enormous revenue accruing to Denmark from the Sound 
Dues may be imagined when we learn that in one year, 1853, i 
received 2.580, 000 rix dollars (56 cents ex ach) irre spec ‘tive of the 
extra charges, which amount to over 800,000 dollars annually. 

The English, Prussians, and Dutch have a de p interest in 
the question, as they have the largest trade in the Balt “We 
are considerably behind; and even on this ground some per- 
sons are illogical e1 nough to think we ought not to meddle with 
the ——. If we have a dozen ships trading to the Baltic, 
they should be protected. It is not from one nor one thousand 
ships, but the principle we argue. Prussian merchants are de- 
bating the question, English merchants have suddenly be- 
come aware that they have been paying enormously a tax not 

founded on right or title; and in their anxiety are almost en- 
vious of the justness with which Jonathan is viewing the ques- 
tion. 

Daniel Webster, even a he had “ distinguished consid- 
erations” for M. Steen Bille, the Danish Chargé d’ Affaires, in 
June 27, 1842, and congratulated the latter on the “settlement 
of this whole question,” transmitted to Congress, on the first of 
the same month, a report as Secretary of State, in which he 





' 
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idmitted that “the right of Denmark to levy the Sound Dues 
is asserted on the ground of ancient us sage, CO =e down from the 


period whe n that power had Posse ssion of Li shore § of the Be lt 
and Sound;” and also that while it is recognized by various 
treaties, its origin is uncertain, and its right quest ionable. 


In the following year Mr. Upshur, then Secretary of State, 
expressed very decided views on the subject thus: ‘“‘ Denmark 
continues to this day, without any legal —" to levy an ex- 
ceedingly strange duty on all goods passing the Sound. Den- 
mark can not lay claim to those duties upon any principle 
either of nature or of the law of nations, nor from any other 
reason than that of antiquated custom. It renders no service 
in consideration of that tax, and has not even such rights as the 
power to enforce it would give. Great and general is the dis- 
content felt by all nations interested in the Baltic trade on ac- 
eount of that nee dless and humiliating contribution. For the 
U Tnited States the time has come w he n they can appropriate ly 

ke a decisive: step to free their Baltic trade of this pressure.’ 

In the hae year of President P oll’s S a af ec mana ae 
was made by Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to buy up for 
$250,000 the 5 bee Denmark would sustain by a total exemption 
f American ships ons the dues. The idea was, no doubt, 
sugge sted by the exigencies of the Danish government in the 

Schleswig: Holstein war. In October, 1848, Mr. Buchanan 
nstructed Mr. Flenniken, American Chargé at Copenhagen, to 
make such an overture. In December following a aes said 
that all efforts to induce the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
to entertain such a proposition were fruitless. On ffering the 
money, however, Count Maltke—who could not argue on the 
right, and had appealed to the magnanimity of the United 
States—“ assured me,” writes Mr. Flenniken, ‘‘that if his col- 
leagues in the Ministry would agree with him, he would urge 
its acceptance upon his M: yjesty.” Next year found the matter 
De stpone -d until the difficulties with Germany were a ay isted; and 
in this condition affairs stood until July aoe when Mr. Marcy 
wrote to Mr. Bedinger (successor to Mr. Flenniken) instruc ting 
him to press the matter to a conclusion, ee withdrawing the 
eg ee 1 made by Buchanan regarding the quarter of a mil- 
lion, Mr. Marcy stating that no ¢ quivalent would be granted to 
Denmark ‘ ‘in ‘compensation for the removal of that as a favor 
which we have demanded as aright.” Mr. Bedinger’s replies 
at various times have been of a most unsatisfactory nature, and 
may be se od up in a few words : Denmark shows no inten- 
tion to abandon the imposition “until induced to do so by 


Y 
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jurisdiction o 
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means more to be regarded than mere diplomatic conversations 
and verbal objections.” 

By the law of nations the navigation of the North Sea and 
the Baltic Sea are free to all the nations in the world. The 
strait connecting them is not a canal owned on both sides by 
the one power; and even if it were, Wheaton says: “ Kven if 
such strait be bounded on both sides by the territory of th 
same sovereign, and is at the same time so narrow as to bi 
commanded by cannon-shot from both shores, the exclusivi 

that sovereign over such strait is controlled by 


. 


the right of other nations to communicate with the seas thus 
connected.” The right of navigation in the Baltic is a nullity 
with a Danish sentinel at the Sound, a gun in one hand, and a 
poor-box in the other. 

On the receipt of the President’s Message (a 


England, the London Zimes published an article from which 
we make the following extracts, which are sufficiently plain: 


bove quoted) in 


“This question of the Sound Duties has also of late been eagerly discussed 
by the merchants and manufacturers of Prassia—a country which has a still 
deeper interest in it than the United States. 

“ Our own country has more at stake in the question than either of the states 
we have named; and, indeed, than any other country. According to th 
Danish Budget for 1853-4, the Sound Duties produced in that year no less than 
2,610,256 Rix dollars banco. Add to this the additional sum of 500,000 levied 


on clearances, pilotage, buoyage, and we have a total of 3,110,555 Rix dollars 
banco, or £349,703 sterling. Of this sum it is estimated that the British trade 
paid at least 37 per cent, or £129,390. 

“This annual tribute, paid by Great Britain to Denmark, is levied in con 
formity with the stipulations of the treaty of 1841. That treaty was the 
result of the exertions of Mr. Hutt, and under it the duties on a number of arti- 
cles were reduced. But the tariff of 1841 was still a very unsatisfactory 


arrangement, and disappointed the hopes of the shipping interest. It did not 
even reduce the whole of the rates to the basis of 1 per cent ad valorem, accord- 
ing to the principle of the treaty between Denmark and Holland, in 1701 ; it 
sanctioned in a number of cases rates equal to 3 per cent and upwards. 

“ However, the question 7s not now of rates more or less oppressive, but of 
the entire abrogation of Sound Duties. The United States have declared, by 
the mouth of their President, ‘We can claim exemption therefrom as a matter 
of right.’ England, in respect of those duties, stands in exactly the same rela- 
tion to Denmark as America. England, like the United States, has submitted 
to pay them by a treaty which can be terminated by a year’s notice on either 
side. These duties are a great and increasing burden on our trade. They can 


not be claimed on any ground of abstract justice or equity. Denmark does not 
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even claim the SOUE reignty of the Ore Sound, but divides al with ‘ neden. Eng- 
land might as well assert a right to tax all foreign vessels that sail through the 
Straits of Dover. In the recent corre Spo idence between the American and Dan- 


ish. governments it is admitted bi yu he latter that the Sound Duties can not be 


t sti fe lon prime iple.’ . 


The article concludes by hoping that the British govern- 
ment will follow the aap of the United States, and give 
the notice of one year r required b by the treaty of 1841. Such is 
an outline of the past ‘and present history of this prodigious 
imposition ; and it is sincerely tc to be 1oped that the Executive 
will carry out the ex kpec ‘tations of the people—propose nothing 
ete abrogation of 
e unjust and burthensome imposts. I ill be worthy of 
the American character for progress and enterprise to stand 
forth as the champion and defender of commerce. 


more, and aecept nothing less than the com 
} 
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at all worthy of note, and many of them mere creatures of fortune, without chara 
or standing in any community of honest or intelligent men. It is to these miserabl 


} 


hucksters we may trace the frightful pecuniary and political corrupti of Cali. 


fornia, and it is comforting to know that their appearance in this volume, otherwis 


~ 





a truly valuable and historical work, is their last appearance even in that con 


munity which has long since rejected them from its list of “worthy and influentia 


citizens.” 


The Hidden Path. By Marion Harland. New-York: J. C. Derby. 


“ALONE,” a work by the same authoress, published some time since, evinced 
] 


more than ordinary tact and talent. We believe it was extensively read. Thi 


book before us, at a casual inspection, seemed to be only another of that class of 
I : 
ascetic, sentimental volumes with which the press teems; but on a thoroug 


ing, we find it full of genius, truth, and candor. The fact is, we see so many 





1 r +5 = } ‘ lj ; : & fach} . ; wv) Air ‘ ] . ; . 
low satires and foolish flings at “ fashionable society,” directed by envious 


nant souls, that we heartily welcome a work of fairness and ability, like t 
“Hidden Path.” 


Historical Analysis of the Eastern War, and the Diplomatic Policy accompanying 
it. By J. E. Tuel, Author of a “ Review of the Diplomatic Policy of the Mexican 


War,” a “ Treatise on the Law of Salvage in its bearing on Inter-National Li 
etc. New-York: G. S. Wells. 


Tuis is the preliminary part of a work on the existing war. The concluding 





part is promised in a month or two. From the 
should judge that this work will embrace a comprehensive rest of the whok 
subject. The part published comprises an analysis of the diplomatic troubles pri 


ceding this contest, and is presented in a clear, concise style. The work is accom 


panied with two very fine engravings—the one of Alexander IJ., of Russia, t 


vate for this work a cordial appreciation by the public 


of Napoleon III. We ant 








